JUSTICE HARLAN REFUSES TO FREE BELFRAGE: 


Our best answer: 
an editor-in-exile 


N JULY 27 we got the bleak news: Supreme Court Justice Harlan denied 
freedom in bail for the GUARDIAN’s editor, Cedric Belfrage. , 
Thus the Supreme Court itself has ruled that if we carry the Belfrage Case 

to the Court as a whole for review in the fall term, Belfrage will have to stay 
in a federal jail until such time as the Court rules on whether or not it will 
review the case. In effect, this is an indeterminate jail sentence for an indi- 
vidual accused of no crime but simply seeking a Supreme Court review of a de- 
portation order. 

Thus we have lost our final recourse to keep Belfrage free and at his work 
while the fight goes on against the deportation order. The government had no 
grounds, no means of silencing Belfrage’s voice and keeping him imprisoned 
except by this unprecedented denial of bail. 


We then have the choice of yielding to this effort to silence Belfrage—of 
assenting to his imprisonment in order to spell out the last word of due process 
—with no guarantee of due justice; OR of frustrating this assault and restoring 
Belfrage to full usefulness by restoring his full freedom to write again, although 
in exile. ‘ 

We chose the latter course. 


We are pursuing every means to win his freedom to continue this fight, 
including appeals to President Eisenhower himself. But if Belfrage is finally 
forced to leave without concluding the fight in his own behalf, rest assured that 
his skillful pen and stubborn ideals will continue in the service of the GUAR- 
DIAN and the peace-seeking, liberty-loving peoples of the world. 





ET US STATE the heart of the Belfrage Case once more: Cedric Belfrage is 
rounding out his third month in West Street Prison because (the legal argu- 
ment states) he is deportable under the Walter-McCarran Immigration Act for 
alleged membership in or affiliation with the Communist Party 18 years ago. 
In fact Belfrage has been the subject of a vindictive 2\2-year persecution be- 
cause*he is the editor of a newspaper which has been a thorn in the side of 
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FIFTH DEPORTATION TRY FAILS: 


Bridges stays; judge blasts 





informers, throws out case 


For THE FIFTH time in 21 years the During the trial, which began June 
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government has been routed in its 
efforts to deport Harry Bridges, pres!- 
dent of the Intl. Longshoremen’s §& 
Warehousemen’s Union. 


Shortly after Bridges rose to leader- 
ship during the San Francisco dock 
Strike of 1934 the machinery was set 
in motion to send him back to his na- 
tive Australia. The government fought 
and lost in four separate tries. The fifth 
one concluded last week was a civil suit 
to denaturalize Bridges which would 
pave the way for his deportation. 
(Bridges became a citizen in 1945.) The 
decision by Federal Judge Louis E. 
Goodman (there was no jury) was so 
scornful of the government’s case and 
its witnesses that it made unlikely an 
appeal by the government. 


BLASTS INFORMERS: The judge also 
delivered a resounding slap at the 
brand of informer-witness habitually 
used in government prosecutions of 
labor leaders and progressives. 

The sole charge was that Bridges had 
obtained U.S. citizenship by falsely 
swearing that he had never been a 
member of the Communist Party. 


HARRY BRIDGES 
The “everlasting case” ends 


20, Bridges flatly repeated that he is 
not now and never has been a member 
of te C.P. He said he had been asked 
to join but declined because “I didn’t 
agree with their program.” 
Under cross-examination, he said: 
“I’ve heard some absurd and pre- 
posterous things here about commu- 
nist domination and control of our 
union. It is utterly impossible and 
I'll stake my life on that as well as 
the outcome of this case.” 


THE SPIKE: The government leaned 
on informer witness John Schomaker, 
who crumpled badly under cross-exam- 
ination. Schomaker admitted more than 
a witness’ fee as a motive for testimony. 
He testified grudgingly about a “busi- 
ness proposition” he made to Jack Hall, 
ILWU official in Hawaii in 1946. It was 
plain that he hoped to get Hall to put 
up several thousand dollars in a scheme, 
though Hall had no access to other- 
than-union funds, Schomaker com- 
mented bitterly on his frustration at 
the time: 
“Bridges spiked it.” 

The sheer volume of Schomaker’s 
testimony got him into trouble. Bridges’ 
counsel, Brig. Gen, Telford Taylor (rt.), 
pointed out that Schomaker was re- 
membering things he testified he had 
forgotten in the 1949 trial. Judge Good- 
man offered a pious prayer that he was 
not as garrulous in the other trials as 
he was in this one. 

The trial was marked by government 
attempts at intimidation that failed to 
come off. One defense witness, veteran 
ILWU member Frank Jenkins, a Negro, 
was met at the courtroom by Coast 
Guard officials who took his waterfront 
pass. U.S. Atty. Lynn J. Gillard admit- 
ted that he had been in touch with the 
Coast Guard after he took Jenkins’ de- 
position a week earlier and noticed that 
his pass had expired in 1953. 

All San Francisco waterfront passes 
expired in that year and bearers had 
been notified that they were auto- 
matically renewed, Waterfront report- 
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CEDRIC BELFRAGE 
To be silenced in jail—or cry freedom from overseas 


WAR & PEACE 


Hopes rise for Geneva talks 
as China frees U.S. airmen 


By Kumar Goshal 


HE AMBASSADORIAL level U.S.- 

China talks opened dramatically at 
Geneva on August 1 as Chinese Ambas- 
sador to Poland Wang Ping-nan told 
U.S. Ambassador to Czechoslovakia U. 
Alexis Johnson that Peking had ad- 
vanced to July 31 the release of the 
11 imprisoned U.S. airmen “in accord- 
ance with Chinese legal procedures.” 
Wang hoped “this measure... will 
have favorable effects on our present 
talks.” The conferees quickly agreed 
upon a two-point agenda: 1) Civilian 
repatriation to their respective coun- 
tries; 2) Other practical matters at 
issue between the two sides. 

At a July 26 press conference Secy. 
Dulles discussed Geneva “with reluct- 
ance and careful qualification” (N.Y. 
Times, 7/28). He declared that the 
talks did not imply recognition of 
Peking nor would they prejudice the 
rights of U.S. ally Chiang Kai-shek. 
Dulles could not refrain from saying 
that Geneva would show “whether [the 
U.S.] must prepare for war in [the 
Formosa] area or whether there is apt 
to be a cease-fire.” 

But at a press conference the next 
day President Eisenhower more, forth- 
rightly said that, after the U.S. learned 
what China wanted to discuss, a Chou- 
Dulles meeting would be a logical de- 
velopment which he would accept as 
a matter of course. 


TO PAVE THE WAY: In an important 
foreign policy address on July 30 to the 
Natl, Peoples Congress in Peking Pre- 
mier Chou announced that China would 
endeavor to make the Geneva talks 
“pave the way for further U.S.-China 
negotiations.” He warned, however, that 
if anyone should take China’s efforts 
“as a sign of weakness or imagine that 
pressure or threats will have effect on” 
China, he would quickly learn “that his 
calculations are wrong.” 

Chou also pointed out, among other 
things, that Formosa’s liberation was 
“a matter of China’s internal affairs”; 
it might be resolved through peaceful 
negotiations between Peking and “local 
Formosan authorities,” if the “U.S. does 
not interfere” in such negotiations. 
Chou hoped that the ANZUS and 
SEATO military blocs would be replaced 
by “a pact of collective peace” signed 
by Asian and Pacific region countries 
including the U.S. 

The Geneva talks would certainly 
deal with Indo-China and Formosa, 
among others; for, as India’s Premier 
Nehru pointed out three weeks ago, 
affairs in these two territories make 
the Far Eastern situation highly ex- 
plosive. 

On July 20 supporters of S. Viet- 
nam’s U.S.-sponsored Diem govern- 
ment celebrated the first anniversary of 
the Geneva truce agreement by at- 
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Chain letter for peace 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

This is a chain letter linking us 
to peace. 

I know that you are interested 
in the current world crisis and am 
therefore taking the liberty of writ- 
ing you in the hope that our ef- 
forts will have some effect in pre- 
serving the peace. 

At present the peace and per- 
haps our survival is endangered 
with the situation in the Far East. 
The Formosa question is for the 
present stabilized and may be set- 
tled through secret negotiations. 
However, there is an imminent 
danger arising over the question 
of the off-shore Chinese islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. Most Ameri- 
cans would not want to become 
embroiled in an atomic war to save 
these two “piles of rocks” for 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

I hope you are of like mind. If 
so here are a few concrete things 
I hope you'll do today: 

1. Wire or write a letter or 
postal card to your senator, Secy. 
Dulles, and President Eisenhower, 
urging them to use their influence 
to keep us out of a war over Que- 
moy or Matsu. 

2. Copy this letter in entirety 
and send it to ten friends in at 
least five different states—TODAY! 

A Peaceful American 


On the wheel 
E. SOOKE, VICTORIA, B.C. 

It is regrettable that there are 
so many calls — financially — on 
the “free” mind! Unfortunately we 
“little” people cannot increase our 
income at will as can—and do— 
your Senators and Congressmen, as 
also do our Members of Parlia- 
ment. Under our wonderful eco- 
nomic system there has been—and 
obviously will still be for a long 
time to come—the little people on 
the “wheel,” and what a source of 
revenue they are! Money! Lots and 
lots of money, for war machines 
and bureaucrats. 

Your paper is doing a wonderful 
work of enlightening the people as 
to the corruption that is at work 
in your once-great Republic. 

(Mrs.) Ellen Hart 


Opium smoke 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

In recent months it has been of- 
ficially charged that the Peoples 
Republic of China is supplying the 
opium which finds its way to GI's. 

To shield drug traffickers in 
Japan and South Korea and to 
cynically capitalize on such traffic 
for propaganda purposes, the head 
of the U.S. Narcotics Division at- 
tributed the source of such drugs 
to China as an alleged plot to un- 
dermine military morale, etc. The 
charge is patently false in view 
of the fact that the new regime 
in China has taken broad measures 
to stamp out age-old vices and 
corruption, not only opium, but 
gambling, prostitution, beggary and 
child marriage. 

As far back as 1927, during peas- 
ant uprisings, energetic measures 
were taken to eradicate the opium 
habit. In his report on these 
peasant reforms in the province of 
Hunan, Mao Tse-tung said: 

“Opium smoking: Very strictly 
prohibited. When the peasant as- 
sociation ordered the surrender of 
opium pipes no one dared raise the 
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How crazy can 
you get dept. 


Just as some segments of the 
economy are sustained by horse 
players, alcoholics and neurotics, 
So is part of the economy shored 
up by free-spending tax evaders. 

A businessman told us: “If 
tax cheating were to stop at 
9 a.m. tomorrow, not only would 
certain industries come to sud- 
den death, but the economy it- 
self would freeze.” 

Worcester Daily Telegram, 7/26 


One year free sub to sender 
of each item printed under this 
heading. Winner this week: John 
B. Sumner, Worcester, Mass. 











least objection. 

“The peasants not only have 
prohibited the growing and smok- 
ing of opium, but also its traffic. 
Large quantities of opium which 
were being transported from Kwei- 
chow to Kiangsi . were inter- 
cepted on the way and burnt.” 

In fact, the peasants carried on 
the suppression to such an extent 
that Mao writes it affected the 
government finance. 

Jeff Patrick 


Engels’ letters 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

I thought I ought to draw your 
attention to the exceptionally im- 
portant series which begins in the 
August Labour Monthly of “Previ- 
ously Unpublished Letters by Fried- 
rich Engels.” 

Of the highest interest for all 
students of politics end the labour 
movement is the finding in France 
of a correspondence between Fried- 
rich Engels and the _ Lafargues. 
(Laura Lafargue, the daughter of 
Karl Marx, and her husband Paul, 
a leader of the French Socialists 
and a Marxist writer of high re- 
pute). The correspondence amounts 
to 551 letters, of which nearly 250 
are by Engels. The main body of 
the letters deals especially with 
both French and British politics 
(as well as domestic and family 
affairs) from 1882 to 1895. 

Editions Sociales have placed at 
the disposal of Labour Monthly a 
series of the letters to Laura deal- 
ing mainly with British questions. 
The publication of these letters is 
® most fitting commemoration of 
Engels’ death, in August, 1895. 

Angela Tuckett 

Manager, Labour Monthly 
134 Baleards Lane 
London N. 3. 


Pauline Boyer 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Friends of the GUARDIAN and 
progressives everywhere suffered a 
grave loss in the death of Pauline 
Boyer in Baltimore, on July 17, 
1955. She was in the forefront of 
the movement to save the Rosen- 
bergs. She provided an example of 
high courage, devotion and under- 
standing, which were all the more 
remarkable because of her own poor 
health and suffering. 


Baltimore Sobell Committee 


Free the Ingrams 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

The world is holding its breath 
waiting for the great news that 
peace will be declared; yet in 
Georgia. U.S.A., race warfare is 
still going on. Peace, like Charity, 
should begin at home. When law- 
makers see fit to violate the laws, 
it is time they were told. The 
world has been told, through the 
UN, about Rosa Lee Ingram and 
her two boys, Sammy and Wallace, 
imprisoned in Georgia since No- 
vember, 1947. But it is up to us to 
do something about this dreadful 
case. 

On Aug. 1, Mrs. Ingram and the 


two children became eligible for 
parole. Ten other children wait for 
the homecoming. YOU can make 
your voice heard. 

The Committee to Free the In- 
grams asks you to write to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; Atty. Gen. Brow- 
nell; Sen. George of Georgia, and 
especially to the Georgia Board of 
Pardons and Paroles, in Atlanta, 
Ga. Every letter will be a spoke in 
the wheel of protest against this 
inhuman action. D.B. 


R.1.P. for C.8.G. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Herewith a small bit of verse 
relating to the recent demise of 
Oll-rich Calouste 8. Gulbenkian, as 
reported by the N.Y. Times from 
Lisbon: 

Calouste 8. Gulbenkian 

Albeit a rich gentleman 

Rode about behind the wheel 

Of a rented automobile. 

Art Collector of renown, 

Dabbled in oils in Lisbon town, 

Lived obscurely, ee 

But securely, 

In the hotel where he died, 

With his millions by his side. 

Thence to heaven did he wheel 

In a rented automobile, 

For Art is Art, 

And rent is rent 

And a millionaire is always a gent. 
John Bonar 


$20 worth of spaghetti 
CULVER CITY, CALIF. 

We raised the enclosed $20 by 
having a spaghetti dinner for our 
friends. Everyone enjoyed it 60 


much that we are planning a series 
of them. We hope it helps. 
AD, MEC, JT. 





























Interlandi in Des Moines Register 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
“Just pictures? I thought you 
were going to tell him you 
didn’t like the way the govern- 
ment handled the Salk vaccine 
program.” 


On second thought 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

I wrote you the other day to 
cancel the balance of my sub. Just 
because I have been hounded here 
a little, I overlooked how much 
more some of you people were get- 
ting it. So I am sorry. I didn’t re- 
alize how worthwhile the GUAR- 
DIAN was until I missed it for a 
week. Here’s my renewal and best 
wishes to all of you. G.L. 


Love at first sight 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find $5 from a 
young lady whom I have interested 
in a subscription for 6 months as 
a result of my having been able 
to pledge a monthly stipend. This 
person was so genuinely enamoured 
with your publication that she im- 
mediately brought me this $5 bill 
in an effort to aid Cedric Belfrage’s 
fight and prolong the life of our 
beloved GUARDIAN. 

Sylvia Rosenbeck 


No fooling 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

We want peace! But not a re- 
armed Germany in NATO. What 
inconsistency, trying to butter up 
the Russians to say “Ja!” When the 
Soviet Union’s application to enter 
NATO was rejected, how can they 
trust us? Or our promises? They 
must be attacked—talking peace 
—when we have witch-hunts, 
thought control, un-American Com- 
mittees, McCarthyism, McCarran 
laws and a progressive editor is 
sent to jail. Is this freedom or de- 
mocracy? We are not fooling the 
Russians! A. K. 


How to do it 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

The enclosed $15 is from a new- 
found friend of the GUARDIAN, 
not from me personally. My only 
part in it is that I introduced this 
friend to the GUARDIAN by means 
of a Buck-of-the-Month subscrip- 
tion and explained the Belfrage in- 
cident to him. A. M. Stevens 
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We prefer him free... 


(Continued from Page 1) 
oppressive authority. 

The persecution was undertaken at the order of Sen. Joe 
McCarthy in May, 1953, when he was running the show in Wash- 
ington. For years before, the government knew all it wanted 
to know about Belfrage but took no action against him. The 
persecution was begun after Belfrage refused to answer before 


the McCarthy committee questions which McCarthy had no 
authority to ask. 








ITH FINE IRONY Justice Harlan’s ruling came down on 

the same day that U.S. District Court Judge Edward Wein- 
feld threw out contempt indictments against Corliss Lamont 
and two others (see p. 3) for refusing to answer similar ques- 
tions before the McCarthy committee. Lamont’s appearance be- 
fore McCarthy followed Belfrage’s by a few weeks. “It was 
Lamont’s contention—which Judge Weinfeld upheld—that the 
committee never had legal authorization from the Senate for its 
witch-hunting investigations, a contention with which we heart« 
ily agree and which Belfrage put into practice. But because Bel- 
frage was born in England, and even though he has never been 
indicted for any offense he must remain a victim of McCarthy 
long after McCarthy has been totally discredited. And this be- 
cause, even as a foreign-born, Belfrage refused to surrender the 
Bill of Rights into McCarthy’s hands for burning. 


UT THE MOST SINISTER ASPECT of the Belfrage Case—as 
we have warned repeatedly since 1953—is the attack on the 
freedom of the press. The warning fell on deaf ears in the com- 
mercial press. Since then these things, among others, have 
happened: 
@ The attack on the progressive foreign language press has 
been stepped up. 

@ The liberal weekly The Nation is being persecuted by 
Atty. Gen. Brownell because it helped to expose the whole smelly 
stable of informers which the Justice Dept. has been breeding. 

@ The N.Y. Times and the N.Y. Daily News each fired a 
staff member for refusing to turn informer for Sen. Eastland’s 
Internal Security subcommittee. 

The Times fired Melvin Barnet because his conduct after he 
received a subpena was “embarrassing” to his newspaper. The 
embarrassment stemmed from Barnet’s refusal to sacrifice a 
principle: he would not name names in exchange for a weekly 
paycheck, 

What a shocking spectacle: the greatest newspaper in Ameri- 
ca, which fought McCarthy down the line, which has editorially 
defended the inviolability of the Bill of Rights, which has an 
outstanding record in fighting for an end to jimcrow schools, 
grovels at the feet of a Dixiecrat. 

When will the independent press of America wake up to the 
fact that the danger is here and great? When will it learn the 
hard fact of life that an attack on the smallest and most dis- 
senting of its fraternity opens the door to an attack on all of 
it? As The Nation said in an editorial statement July 23: 


“fhe Nation is aware of the fact that one of the purposes 
of the indictments [of a staff member and its attorneys] is to 
punish and if possible to silence this publication for the poli- 
tical sin—and it is that in Mr. Brownell’s book—of having 
repeatedly, consistently, and from the outset, denounced the 
unjust and incompetent administration of the Department of 
Justice under his direction. We have no intention now cr later 
of permitting a crude tactic of this kind, more in keeping with 
the practices of a totalitarian regime than a democracy, to 
divert us... .” 

If more such voices had been raised at the outset of the 
Belfrage persecution, there could have been a far different con- 
clusion to the case of our stubborn editor. But we welcome and 
support such statements whenever they are made, and we pledge 
unstinting help to The Nation and any other publication under 
similar attack. We know the grand army of GUARDIAN readers 
—hundreds of whom sent letters to Atty. Gen. Brownell and 
their Congressmen on the Belfrage case—stand with us. 


S THIS IS WRITTEN the Attorney General sits smack in 

the middle of the mess created by the Dixon-Yates deal 
and the Talbott scandal—and prepares a new campaign azainst 
labor (see p. 3). On Capitol Hill, the Un-American Activities 
Committee is undertaking a further attempt to stifle protest 
against injustice in America (see p. 5). 

They can do what they will, but in the last analysis they 
will not silence protest or halt progress. They will not silence 
the GUARDIAN’s editor or the GUARDIAN itself as it works 
for the future that belongs to all of us. 

James Aronson, 
for the whole Guardian family 
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McCARTHY DIDN'T HAVE AUTHORITY 





Lamont, two others cleared 
of contempt; witchhunt hit 


By Elmer Bendiner 


[REDERAL DISTRICT Judge Edward 
Weinfeld last week tossed out con- 
tempt indictments against author-lec- 
turer Corliss Lamont, lawyer Abraham 
Unger and engineer Albert Shadowitz. 
His decision cast into doubt the whole 
legal basis for all investigations by Sen. 
McCarthy when he made headlines and 
wrecked scores of lives as chairman of 
the Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations. It could be a brake 
on future Congressional inquisitions. 


The three had refused to answer Sen. 
McCarthy’s questions on political mat- 
ters, standing on the First Amend- 
ment’s guarantee of freedom of speech. 
Judge Weinfeld did not rule on the 
constitutional protection of the First 
Amendment against witch-hunts, a key 
legal question still to be decided, but 
he did uphold other contentions raised 
by the three. 


NON-EXISTENT POWERS: When a 
federal grand jury handed up the in- 
dictments last October, Lamont said he 
would fight not only on the First 
Amendment issue but on the grounds 
that McCarthy had “usurped the pow- 
ers of the judiciary”; that his commit- 
tee “had no jurisdiction over a private 
citizen never employed by the federal 
government”; that the committee was 
“incompetent and illegal since all three 
Democratic members had resigned.” 

All three contended that the Sub- 
committee was not an authorized com- 
mittee of Congress and that even if it 
were it went beyond the scope of any 
authority. In upholding these conten- 
tions, Judge Weinfeld said: 

“One vainly examines the Public 
Law and Senate Resolutions set forth 
in the indictment to find any refer- 
ence to the Permanent Subcommittee, 
let alone any delegation of power to 
it. ... It may well be that some reso- 
lution exists but thus far it has not 
been revealed.” 


MATTER OF IMPORTANCE: The 
Judge ruled that if the grand jury had 
no evidence that the committee was 
empowered to conduct its investigation, 
then “there was no basis for the return 
of the indictment.” 


On a television broadcast Lamont 
suggested that if McCarthy’s committee 
was without legal authority, then Mc- 
Carthy had no claim to Senatorial 
immunity and therefore might now be 
open to libel suits. 

The press treated the decision as a 
technical win. The N.Y. Daily News 
headlined its story: “Technicality Frees 
Lamont of Contempt.” But Judge Wein- 
feld, underscoring the decision’s signi- 
ficance, denied it was either technical 
or formal. He said: 

“Tt is a matter of importance not 
only to the defendants charged with 

a@ serious crime, but also to the order- 
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ly conduct of Congressional commit- 
tees. The times in which we live have 
brought before the courts a flood of 
cases involving the Congressional in- 
vestigative power, its limitations and 
the rights of witnesses called before 
such investigative bodies. Whether 
the committee was ever vested with 
power should not be a matter of 
guesswork on the part of the defend- 
ant charged with a crime.” 

Judge Weinfeld said he would require 
any indictment to show that the com- 
mittee’s inquiry was authorized, that 
it had not exceeded its scope, that the 
questions which defendants declined to 
answer were pertinent to the subject 
of the inquiry and that the witness’ 
refusal to answer was intentional. 


ADVICE FROM EINSTEIN: Lamont 
was brought before McCarthy on the 
pretext that his book, “The Peoples of 
the Soviet Union,” had been listed in 
the bibliography of an Army handbook. 
He declined to aswer 23 questions con- 
cerning his politics and associations at 
the time he wrote the book though he 
testified he had never been a Com- 
munist. 

When Albert Shadowitz appeared be- 
fore McCarthy in Dec., 1953, he told the 
committee: 

“T discussed this matter personally 
with Dr. [Albert] Einstein in Prince- 
ton. . . . He advised me not to co- 
operate with this or any other com- 
mittee of the same nature. He said 
any question relating to my personal 
beliefs, politics, association with other 
people, reading, thinking and writing, 
I should refuse to answer as a viola- 
tion of the First Amendment.” 

The late Prof. Einstein had earlier 
advised Brooklyn High School teacher 
William Frauenglass to refuse such 
testimony, “even at the cost of jail and 
economic ruin,” because it violates the 
spirit of the Constitution. 


NONE CAN BE VALID: Commenting 
on the victory, Mr. Lamont said: 

“The McCarthy committee never 
had any legal authorization from the 
Senate for its investigations. All 
other contempt indictments from Mc- 
Carthy’s inquiries should therefore 
also be declared invalid.” 

The McCarthy Committee, for which 
no legal basis has yet been established, 
led to a number of contempt citations. 
Those with cases still pending in the 
courts and whose outcome may be 
affected by Judge Weinfeld’s ruling, 
are: author Harvey O’Connor, Chandler 
Davis, teacher Goldie Watson, Prof. 
Barrows Dunham, Dr. Wendell Furry, 
research asst, Leon J. Kamin and elec- 
trical worker Diantha Hoag. However, 
the damage done outside the courts to 
“unfriendly” witnesses is irreparable. 


BELFRAGE A VICTIM: Scores of wit- 
nesses who challenged the committee’s 
authority and resisted its bludgeoning 
lost their jobs and were driven from 
their careers. A number faced deporta~ 
tion and denaturalization proceedings. 
Among these is GUARDIAN editor Ced- 
ric Belfrage who now faces immediate 
deportation as a direct result of Sen. 
McCarthy’s demand, Belfrage and 
GUARDIAN executive editor James 
Aronson, subpenaed by McCarthy, cited 
the Fifth Amendment in refusing to 
answer some of the Senator’s questions: 
McCarthy called for Belfrage’s deporta- 
ton. He was arrested the next day. 
McCarthy lost his chairmanship of 
the subcommittee when the Democrats 
took control of the Senate. It is now 
working closer to its proper sphere of 
probing government operations by in- 
quiring into the private business con- 
nections of Air Force Secy. Talbott. 
However, other witch-hunting groups 
such as the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee con- 
tinue their wide-ranging and damaging 
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inquisitions. 

The Senate voted two more contempt 
citations last week against attorney 
Harry Sacher and writer Joseph Staro- 
bin. Both had clashed with the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee. Sacher 
had told the committee it was “beneath 
his dignity” to discuss his political 
views with them. 

Starobin said he was harassed “be- 
cause I published a book with the same 
publisher as [Harvey] Matusow eight 
months before he did.” He added: 

“My political views are a matter of 
well-known record but my party affi- 
liations, whatever they may be, are 
my private affair.” 

In San Francisco a U.S, Circuit Court 
of Appeals reduced the contempt sen- 
tence of Communist Party official Mrs. 
Oleta O’Connor Yates from three years 
to one. In the 1952 Smith Act trials 
Mrs. Yates had refused to testify con- 
cerning associates in the party. A five- 
year Smith Act sentence is on appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 
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CORLISS LAMONT 
He challenged the usurper 


Mine-Mill hit with new law 
to break strike, destroy union 


[ELEVEN MONTHS after the frenzied 

83d Congress stampeded in its clos- 
ing rush-hour and passed the Commu- 
nist Control Act with only two dissent- 
ing votes, that measure’s deadliest guns 
went into action against the labor 
movement. Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell 
last week petitioned the Subversive 
Activities Control Board to find that 
the independent Intl. Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers is “commu- 
nist infiltrated.” 


Under the act, if Mine-Mill is so 
branded, it will lose the right to repre- 
sent its 80,000 members. More than that, 
it will open a grim new chapter in 
suppression which could end in gov- 
ernment licensing and control of all 
unions. The timing of the move, in the 
fourth week of Mine-Mill’s_ strike 
against the non-ferrous metal compa- 
nies, underscored the measure’s prime 
use as a strike-breaking weapon. 


HOW IT WORKS: The pattern was 
outlined on Aug. 11, 1954, during Senate 
debate on the bill by Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.): 

“Let us assume a situation in which 
the Attorney General of the U.S. is 
anti-labor. That is not beyond the 
realm of possibility... . Assume that 
a business concern goes to him and 
makes the charge.that the union with 
which it has to deal is communist- 
dominated. It points out union mem- 
bers A, B and C. The Attorney Gen- 
eral could find that those members 
make the union substantially com- 
munist-dominated, . .. Suppose there 
were a situation such as a prospective 
steel strike or an actual steel strike 
and an Attorney General who is 
anti-labor should decide that the 
union is substantially dominated by 
communists. He makes such a find- 
ing, the government goes to work at 
once, and it is only a matter of a 
short time until the strike is broken.” 
Morse, like most “liberals,” ended by 

voting for the bill, but the picture he 
drew in his “assumption” proved dead- 
ly accurate. On July 1, 30,000 Mine-Mill 
members struck in three major copper 
chains, Kennecott, Phelps-Dodge and 
American Smelting and Refining. The 
companies, though enjoying record 
profits, had turned down the union’s 
demands for a 20c an hour wage boost 
and a guarantee of $60 a week (includ- 
ing unemployment compensation) for 
laid-off workers. Anaconda Copper, 
fearing to jeopardize its $57 million a 
year profits, had settled for a 15c com- 
promise. 


THE AUTHOR: Ten other AFL, Rail- 
way Brotherhood and _ independent 
unions struck the three companies 
along with Mine-Mill; picket lines shut 
copper plants down all across the coun- 
try. In Washington there was talk of a 
Taft-Hartley injunction, but President 
Eisenhower said a copper shortage of 
emergency proportions would have to 


be demonstrated, and Anaconda was 
still producing. 

Brownell acted as a settlement neared 
in the strike. Shortly after his move 
Phelps-Dodge and union negotiators 
came to terms on a wage boost ranging 
from 11!4c to 17c an hour and improved 
welfare provisions, 

Brownell, in his petition to the SACB, 
said that Mine-Mill 

“., . has been made into an instru- 

ment for the promotion and advance- 

ment of the aims and objectives of 

Communist organizations, foreign 

Communist governments and the 

world Communist movement.” 

In a separate statement he said that 
by applying the act the government 
was helping the rank-and-file “to clear 
their ranks of Communist dictators.” 


THE CHARGE: The petition charges 
that the union’s leaders are CP mem- 
bers, contributed funds to Red organi- 
zations, paid salaries to CP members, 
subscribed, sold and distributed Com- 
munist literature, used union offices 
and mailing lists for Communist pro- 
paganda. It charged the leaders with 
collaborating with Communists who 
were not members of the union, recruit- 
ing for Communist organizations and 
expelling those who oppesed “commu- 
nist domination.” 

Mine-Mill leaders at Denver (they 
learned of the action from a press 
dispatch) called the charges a “lie” and 
a “smear” and denounced Brownell as 
a strike-breaker. 

Rumblings had preceded Brownell’s 
move against Mine-Mill. The Senate 
Internal Security sub-committee re- 
cently recommended such _ action 
against Mine-Mill, the United Electrica) 
Workers, Intl. Fur & Leather Workers, 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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THE FACTS ABOUT THE AMERICAN ECONOMY—II 





Why it is impossible to delay or prevent a depression 


By Tabitha Petran 
(Second of a Series) 


ON THE HEELS of wage increases won by auto and 

steel workers, U.S. big business has “set the 
inflation ball rolling” (Business Week, 7/9). Steel 
price increases are expected to pyramid throughout 
the economy—though how far these increases can 
be passed on to the consumer remains “the multi- 
billion dollar question” (BW). 

While big business is frankly squeezing the most 
profits out of a market whose limits are becoming 
discernible, illusions about a new kind of capitalism, 
freed of depressions, are becoming more widespread. 
These illusions, as the GUARDIAN showed last week, 
hinge on the belief that the business cycle of boom 
and bust can be so controlled as to “delay” and/or 
“avoid” depression. 


THE SMALL ONES: A private enterprise economy 
is always subject to fluctuations, some minor, some 
localized, some major. In minor fluctuations (1924, 
1927, 1949, and to some extent 1953-54) the dispro- 
portions do not develop to the stage where they 
break down into major catastrophe; they are signs 
of coming events. The maladjustments can be tem- 
porarily compensated because along with them there 
usually exist sources of strength (unfinished capital 
expansion or overhanging auto or housing demand) 
which hold the economy up. 

Under such circumstances, government action 
can temporarily help. Easier credit terms, public 
works programs, tax cuts for consumers bolster 
consumer demand, prop up business markets and 
the speculative incentives of business, 


THE BIG ONES: But a major depression presents a 
uniquely different situation: the contradictions which 
have been developing throughout the boom period 
(including the “minor” fluctuations) come to full 
fruition and cause a breakdown in economic opera- 
tions. The whole machinery bogs down. Values top- 
ple; capital (its money aspect) is destroyed; credit 
contracts sharply; mass unemployment is rampant; 
the capital goods industries shrivel up and a huge 
portion of consumer demand is wiped out. 

Behind this breakdown lies the fact that business 
has built up capacity far in excess of what consumers 
can buy at prices which will yield business necessary 
profits and the capital for speculation. (The same 
situation of surplus pertains in autos and housing.) 
With markets surfeited, the volume of production 
and levels of employment and wages decline. At this 
point, there is a halt in the expansion of the capital 
goods industries. This leads before long to a sharp 
cut in the demand for capital goods. And this re- 
duced demand continues for a long time—until it 
becomes profitable for the surviving capitalists to 
invest again. 


MONEY INTO MONEY: In a boom period, both 


consumer and business demand becomes bloated by 
(1) over-extension of credit and (2) speculation. The 


latter is the key to capitalism and boom: business, 
driven to turn money into more money, invests and 
speculates in anticipation of higher profits. 

Declining demand for capital goods and the 
pricked balloon of credit and speculation lead to im- 
mobilization of the economy. Stimulanfs for an 
economy on the brink of such immobilization cannot 
bring it back to life; they can only make it easier 
for one group or another to endure the crisis. 

When it is understood how much of our economy 
today is based on debt and speculation, how vulner- 
able our machinery, durable goods, construction in- 
dustries have become (as later articles will show), 
then it is apparent that the next decisive change 
in the economy must be cumulative and of vast pro- 
portions, producing a reaction of great magnitude. 
The crackup of the economy is not likely to be as 
spectacular as in 1929 but its ultimate course will be 
that of a major depression. Against the tremendous 
forces involved in the downward pull of a major 
depression, measures relied upon to prevent and/or 
delay it are peanuts. 


PAY FOR JOBLESS: Unemployment insurance, for 
example, is the most important of the “built-in 
stabilizers.” But it runs out very soon, In each year 
of the decline it will become smaller and smaller 
since fewer and fewer will qualify. It is also limited 
as to rate. In last year’s recession total payments 
rose by $1 billion, but this was less than 1% of total 
personal income. In a major decline such payments 
could counterbalance only a tiny fraction of the huge 
decrease in purchasing power which would occur with 
the layoffs of tens of thousands in the capital goods 
industries—and this only in the first year. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION: The nature of capitalist 
economy is such that in order to sustain itself it 
must continuously expand. None of the proposals for 
government action are big enough to give real im- 
petus to this expansion; they are even inadequate 
to counter a decline. The Illinois Business Review 
(3/55) called dependence on such counter-action 
.. unrealistic about both the mechanics of gov- 
ernment programming and the magnitude of the 
problem. ... Specifics are always a matter of 
disagreement, debate and controversy. Some meas- 
ures will, of course, be approved. But how soon 
and how much? A major decline would require 
positive programs far beyond anything now con- 
templated.” 
“Government action’ generally means public 
works expenditures. Let’s examine the timing and 
magnitude of the expenditures required: 


TIMING: A depression cannot be pinpointed in 
time with any scientific exactitude; yet in order to 
affect its course, government spending must start 
long in advance of the crisis. Public works projects 
need much advance planning. The question of tim- 
ing will always present a decision of acting too soon 
or too late. If too soon, such spending will add to 
inflationary pressures, creating tensions which may 


intensify a cycle leading to slump. If too late, obvi- 
ously the crisis will develop anyway. In other words, 
deliberate control by government spending is im- 
possible so long as major investment, production, 
and distribution of income decisions are in the hands 
of private-profit owners. 


MAGNITUDE: The magnitude of the effort required 
is shown by the World War II program: military ex- 
penditures rose to $88 billion (1944) and the govern- 
ment entered directly into almost every strategic 
field of the economy. It allocated resources, imposed 
restrictions on prices, wages, sale of consumer goods, 
etc., and bought goods produced by private enter- 
prise, But it did not disturb the social structure nor 
interfere with the profits of business, In fact, busie- - 
ness refused to produce for the war program until 
it won its steep demands. 

A program of the requisite magnitude would re- 
quire a complete reversal from the present orienta- 
tion based on profits to one based on social values. 

To spend such vast sums on useful projects (and 
at least that much would be required) is something 
very different from military spending. During the 
Great Depression, New Deal spending never rose 
above $5 billion a year. Yet it was bitterly fought 
by business on the grounds of (1) boondoggling and 
(2) “creeping socialism.” The New Deal, in fact, un- 
dertook much useful work; but its every venture into 
useful projects was fought as invading private enter- 
prise. A bigger program would generate greater oppo- 
sition. Any program of government spending for the 
needs of the people will inevitably be fought out on 
the politcal field as the issue of socialism. 


THE CONTRADICTION: When we consider the 
economic implications of spending, say, $90 billion 
a year on what people need, it becomes clear that 
here too the issue of socialism cannot be avoided. 
Spending su@hn sums would require planning through- 
out the economy; control of investment, production, 
distribution of income, profits. But such planning 
and control cannot be introduced into an economy 
which, by its very nature, is anarchic and planless, 
and whose law of motion is the drive for private 
profit. The New Deal represented the greatest effort 
to “reform” capitalism by welfare spending. Yet all 
the spending of the New Deal could not liquidate 
the 1929 crisis: in 1939 production was still below the 
1929 level, despite the increase in population and 
productivity. 

Furthermore, in 1937-38 a new and severe crisis 
developed with production dropping almost 36%. 
Britain’s Lord Beveridge has written that at that 
time “a repetition of 1929-33, even more severe, was 
setting in.” The 1938 recession signalled the failure 
of the New Deal’s efforts to reform capitalism on 
an economic level, as did the defeat of President 
Roosevelt’s 1938 efforts to purge the Democratic 
Party on a political level. The system was “saved” 
only by the approach and outbreak of World War IL 


NEXT WEEK: The Forces Behind The Boom, 





north 


War & peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tacking Saigon’s Majestic and Gallieni 
Hotels, where the Indian-Polish-Cana- 
dian Armistice Commission members 
were housed. The Diem police stayed 
away until the rioters had wrecked 
rooms, broken furniture, ripped clothes 
and destroyed documents. 

India, Poland and Canada protested 
vigorously to Diem. New Delhi demand- 
ed that Britain and the U.S.S.R.—as 
co-signers of the Geneva truce agree- 
ment—take steps to halt the anti-com- 
mission rioting and arrange for an 
Asian summit meeting. The demand 
forced the Far East to the informal. 
attention of the Big Four at Geneva. 


DIEM DECLINES: Premier Diem de- 
clined N. Vietnam’s invitation to confer 
on July 20 in preparation for the July, 
1956, all-Vietnam elections, as required 
by the 1954 Geneva truce agreements. 
Three months ago Washington secured 
“reluctant British and French support” 
for Diem in return for a guarantee of 
all-Vietnam elections in 1956; but Diem 
is reported “in adamant opposition to” 
holding the scheduled. national elec- 
tions (NYT, 6/8) because, despite “co- 
pious American military and economic 
aid” (NYT, 7/17), his government “has 
few real roots among... peasants 
{who] make up 80 or 90% of the popu- 
lation” (NYT, 7/8). Washington isn’t 
pressing Diem because the inevitable 
Viet Minh victory in such elections 
“would be a critical blow to SEATO” 


and would weaken neighboring Asians’ 
allegiance to the U.S. (Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, 6/27). 


Meanwhile Diem continued his re- 
pressive policies; he recently arrested 
“more than 100 men and women for 
demonstrating in favor of elections to 
unite Vietnam” (Reuters, 7/3). Disil- 
lusioned refugees from the north have 
been leaving S, Vietnam by the thou- 
sands, 5,200 of them returning to the 


in recent months (Worldwide 


Press, 6/30). 


DOUGH FOR HO: While Diem’s popu- 
larity sank to a new low, N. Vietnam 
President Ho Chi Minh returned home 
last week from a visit to Peking and 
Moscow. Peking promised Ho $338 mil- 
lion in economic aid “without compen- 
sation” to rebuild railways and river 
docks, highways and bridges; Moscow 
granted $100 million in economic aid, 





The following are excerpts from a 
report in the London Sunday Times 
(4/24, 5/1) by the English novelist 
Graham Green, a prominent Catholic 
layman, after his visit to Indo-China: 


“It is Catholicism which has helped 
to ruin the Government of Mr. Diem 
{who] has been exploited by his Amer- 
ican advisers until the Church is in 
danger of sharing the unpopularity of 
the U.S. An unfortunate visit by Car- 
dinal Spellman (‘He spoke to us,’ said 
a Vietnamese priest, ‘much of the Calf 
of Gold but less of the Mother of God’) 
has been followed by those of Cardinal 
a and the Archbishop of Can- 

erra. 


“The South has slipped into an in- 
efficient dictatorship: newspapers sup- 
pressed, strict censorship, men exiled 
by administrative order and not by 
judgement of courts. ... Mr. Diem 
may well leave his tolerant country a 
legacy of anti-Catholicism. ... 

“It was humiliating for a Catholic, 
at a press conference of the [Armis- 





Noted Catholic layman looks at Diem 


tice] Commission at Saigon, to hear 
a priest, representing some American 
— which would have been more 

ttingly represented by a layman, re- 
buked by the Indian chairman for 
tendentious and unfair questions... . 

“Sometimes a political priest has 
told [the N. Vietnamese]: ‘God and 
the Virgin have gone South, only the 
Devil remains in the North.’ Do they 
ask whether God is still on his travels 
when the Commissariat forgets them 

. and they have no rice or flour? 
And do they wonder sometimes where 
God will go next, if Ho Chi Minh 
comes South, and will they be able to 
leave with Him?... 

“(French aid] is perhaps more ap- 
preciated than the aid from the U.S., 
for it does not ask anything in return. 
... (U.S. aid] is not the unobtrusive, 
spontaneous act of charity to which 
the poor are accustomed: the tents, 
the chicken coops, the packages of ra- 
tions bearing the badge of American 
aid demand a kind of payment—co- 
operation in the cold war... .” 








promised to build 25 factories in N. 
Vietnam, and to help combat epidemic 
diseases. 

A dangerous situation has been de- 
veloping in Formosa, where Chiang 
Kai-shek has disapproved the Geneva 
talks and firmly opposed any negotia- 
tions with Peking. According to N.Y. 
World-Telegram correspondent Edward 
Kennedy (7/2), morale of Chiang-sup- 
porters “has nose-dived”; Chiang’s 
troops have been “defecting out the 
back door,” slipping from Formosa to 
“the uninhabited islands south of Oki- 
nawa” and making their way back to 
the mainland; even airmen have de- 
fected, taking their planes with them; 
U.S. planners were seriously consider- 
ing “stationing of American Marines 
fon Formosa] for internal security and 
protection of the vast stores of war 
goods” and “contemplating the day 
when U.S. troops might have to 
garrison [Formosa] without” Chiang’s 
troops. 

Washington has been reluctantly 
pushed into the Geneva talks by Pre- 
mier Chou’s offer at Bandoeng to 
negotiate directly with the U.S., by 
worldwide demand for lessening Far 
East tensions and by the preceding 
hopeful Big Four conference. Never- 
theless, the August 1 talks seemed to 
have opened in an atmosphere of good 
will. Wang told correspondents: 

“Provided both sides share the 
same desire and sincerity . . . these 
talks will . . . contribute to the re- 


laxation of tension between China 
and the U.S.” 
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Bridges 
(Continued from Page 1) 

ers in the courtroom showed Gillard 
that their own passes had likewise ex- 
pired. Bridges’ co-counsel Richard 
Gladstein said he hesitated to call other 
longshoremen who could testify for 
Bridges because he feared similar re- 
taliation against them. 


UNCONVINCING: Gen. Taylor in 
pressing a motion to dismiss, called 
Schomaker’s story “a transparent fab- 
rication” which “bears other marks of 
its worthlessness.” 

When he handed down his decision, 
it was plain that Judge Goodman 
agreed. These are the words he used to 
describe testimony by the government’s 
witnesses: 

“|... not at all convincing .. . lacks 
the weight necessary to meet the 
proper standard .. . inherently flimsy 
... unacceptable . .. unsubstantial 
and completely fails to sustain the 
claim made for it.” 

He summed up: 

“To cancel respondent’s citizenship, 
after ten years of presumptively good 
and proper citizenship, the govern- 
ment had to meet ‘an exacting stand- 
ard.’ It did not meet this standard 
by the kind of witness it produced. 
Particularly is this so, after abortive 


A key in door to UMT 

HE NEW MILITARY reserve law, 

now awaiting the President’s sig- 
nature, is not quite the universal 
military training measure he asked 
for, but, as the N.Y. Times put it, 
it holds “a key to open a door to 
UMT.” 

Heart of the new act is its com- 
bination of active and reserve service 
totaling five years. A youth having 
completed his two-year draft will 
now have to serve three years in the 
“ready reserves,” drilling one night a 
week for 48 nights at the nearest 
armory and, during summer, spend- 
ing 17 days at active military train- 
ing. Traditional U.S. freedom from 
coercive military service is gradually 
disappearing. 
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‘The Dispatcher, ILWU 
“Now, bury the Bridges case!” 


efforts to prove the same issue in 

different proceedings after the pas- 

sage of many years.” 
BACK TO WORK: The judge voiced 
doubts that Bridges should have been 
granted citizenship as an alien “who 
knowingly consorted with those who 
hoped to achieve the overthrow of the 
government of the United States by 
force and violence.” But he said that 
“denaturalization was not a procedure 
for correcting errors.” He said Bridges 
was not “a good witness” but added this 
tribute: 


“Not a single witness testified to 
any act of Bridges that concerned 
anything except activity that pro- 
moted the interest of his union.” 
The judge took note of the pressures 

at work in the case, but said: 

“Only a weak yielding to extra- 
judicial clamor would excuse accept- 
ance of the testimony of the witnesses 
in this case as proof of the allega- 
tions of the complaint.” 

Bridges commended the judge “for 
not being influenced by circumstances 
outside the courtroom or public pres- 
sure.” He hailed the decision as “a vic- 
tory for the union and all those who 
stood so stoutly with me.... Now I can 
go back to work, union work.” 


- 


(Continued from Page 3) 

Intl. Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union and the American Com- 
munications Assn. Last week the same 
committee said Reid Robinson, ex- 
president of Mine-Mill, would testify 
on communism in the labor movement. 
The committee has been holding execu- 
tive hearings behind closed doors. 


WILL BIG LABOR ACT? Key to labor’s 
future may be its reaction to this first 
use of the Communist Control Act 
against a union. Both the CIO and AFL 
opposed the measure while it was being 
debated, but their opposition was 
noticeably softened after Sen. Irving 
M. Ives (R-N.Y.) inserted the clause 
providing that any union affiliated with 
a national federation 
“|. whose policies and activities have 
been directed to opposing Communist 
organizations, any communist foreign 
government, or the world communist 


Begin Rosenberg 


A®’ THE GUARDIAN went to press 
the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities headed by Rep. Walter 
(D.-Pa.) began an inquisition Aug. 2 
of at least 30 individuals involved in 
activities of the Committee to Secure 
Justice for Ethel and Julius Rosenberg. 
The Committee was dissolved in late 
1953 and was succeeded by the Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice for Morton 
Sobell, now serving 30 years in Alcatraz 
for complicity in the alleged atom spy 
conspiracy for which Mr. and Mrs. 
Rosenberg were executed on June 19, 
1953. 

Ostensibly the Walter Committee 
sought information about the finances 
of the campaign mounted around the 
Rosenbergs, which brought the case to 
world attention, 


SOBELL CAUSE GAINS: Similarly, the 
Sobell campaign has won wide adher- 
ence. Hundreds of prominent Americans 
have requested Sobell’s transfer from 
Alcatraz and newly found evidence has 


movement shall be presumed not to 
be a Communist-infiltrated organi- 
zation.” 


The clause was widely advertised as 
an exemption for AFL and CIO unions; 
but when Ives was asked whether ac- 
tion could still be taken against such 
affiliates, he said on the Senate floor: 

“Nothing stands in the way of such 
action by the Attorney General or 
the [SACB].” 

AFL lawyers later called the clause 
a safeguard. CIO attorneys were not 
so sure. CIO general counsel Arthur 
Goldberg last February warned all affi- 
liates against communists seeking 
“shelter within the covering cloak of 
CIO affiliaton.” He added: 

“we in the CIO must necessarily 
be proud of the Congressional finding 
which is embodied in this presump- 
tion that unions affiliated with the 
AFL or the CIO are not Communist- 
infiltrated.” 

A hands-off policy by labor now could 
be the fatal act of appeasement. 


Comm. probe 


been made the basis for efforts to se- 
cure a new trial for him. 

Joseph Brainin, national chairman of 
both committees, was unable to respond 
to a Walter Committee summons be- 
cause of illness. Author David Alman 
and his wife Emily, originators and 
active leaders of the Rosenberg-Sobell 
campaigns, received summonses, along 
with leaders and rank-and-file workers 
in local committees as far west as 
Chicago. 


CAL. RALLIES: The attack on the 
Rosenberg-Sobell campaigns brought 
increased interest in current activities 
of the Sobell Committee. Poet-novelist 
Yuri Suhl will speak at a series of meet- 
ings this week in the Bay Area of 
California, Aug. 9-14. The meetings are 
scheduled for San Francisco, Marin, 
Sonoma, Alameda and San Mateo coun- 
ties. Dates and places may be obtained 
by calling the San Francisco Sobell 
Committee, 1122 Market Street, Room 
216, tel. MArket 1-9811. 
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PEOPLE'S WORLD ANNUAL BA- 
ZAAR for International Brother- 
hood & Peace DINNER. BARGAINS: 
PEOPLE’S WORLD ANNUAL BA- 
Handicrafts, Clothing, Food. SAT. 
AUG, 13, 9 a.m.-10 p.m. SUN, AUG, 
14, 10 am.-8 p.m. 1819 Tenth St., 
Berkeley, Calif. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Y Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday betore pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 














Summer Rentals 





Los Angeles 





The American Socialist invites L.A. 
progressives to a meeting of readers 
é friends of the magazine, THURS., 
AUG. 11, 8 pm. 10542 Bradbury 
Rd. (about 6 blocks south of Pico 
at 10,500 block.) Call VE 8-8835. 





American Russian Institute 
“10th Birthday Celebration” for 
JUDGE STANLEY MOFFATT 
SUNDAY, AUG. 21, Mayfair Hotel 
1256 W. 7th St. $2.00 per person 
Messages welcomed 





Chicago 





Visit of SOVIET FARM DELEGA- 
TION Aug. 11-16. Greet them upon 
arrival at Conrad Hilton. For de- 
tails of Chicago itinerary call CHI- 
CAGO COUNCIL of Amer.-Sov. 
Friendship ANdover 3-1878. 


2144-3144 ROOM BUNGALOWS, by 
month or season. Private lake on 
premises, sports, social hall. 68 mi. 
N 7 mi. west Middletown on 
Rt. 211. Twin Lakes Colony. Tel. 
LU 3-9895 or CY 2-2111. (N. Y¥. C.) 





BUNGALOWS for rent by season, 
month or week. Reasonable. Swim- 
ming, tennis, recreation hall, fire- 
place, records on premises. THE 
CRANES, Kerhonkson, N. Y, Tel. 
Kerhonkson 2149—8007J. 








Resorts 
WHITE MOUNTAIN AREA (New 
Hampshire). Swimming, hiking, 


fishing, country dances, good food. 
Reasonable rates. Children welcome. 
For detajls write to: Mrs. J. Timms, 
Wentworth, N.H. Telephone Rock- 
well 4-2544. 





CLASSIFIED 





General 





Magazines Wanted 





OLD MAGAZINES WANTED 
1914-1932; Sat. Eve. Post, Spur, 
Country Gentleman, Vanity Pair & 
auto magazines. Write: Box M, 17 
Murray St., New York City 7. 





Los Angeles 





LEATHERCRAFT SHOPS! Look— 
Motored machines for sale that 
make 1,000 yds. of lacing per hour., 
beveled, dyed, contoured, dried and 
polished. Ray W. Scott Co., 913 8. 
Lake St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


DELIGHTFUL FAMILY RESORT. 


Private lake — swimming, boating, 
fishing, delicious food. Sports, 
music, counsellor service for chil- 


dren. July-Aug., $40; children, $20- 
$25. PINE LAKE LODGE, Kenoza 
Lake N.Y Call Manya Hamburger, 
Jeffersonville 212R. N. Y. C. call 
CL 6-7673 evenings. 





LAWYER WANTED 
I want to consult a lawyer imme- 
diately. Rose Litvin c/o Brown- 
stein’s Farm. RD 2 Waymart, Pa. 





Detroit 





APARTMENT WANTED 





Professional person, male 40, seeks 
living quarters. Furnished flat or 
apt. preferred—or share with com- 
atible person. Box D 17 Murray 
t., N.¥.C. 7. 


FLORIDA WITCHHUNT 





Disbarment try 
Quashed by court 


ISBARMENT OF Miami at- 

torney Leo Sheiner for in- 
voking the Fifth Amendment 
before the Eastland Committee 
in March, 1954, has been over- 
ruled by the Florida Supreme 
Court. 

At the time of his disbarment 
Sheiner was active in defense 
of Miami progressives under- 
going a witch-hunt under the 
state’s “immunity” law. The 
American Bar Association had 
asked the Court to uphold the 
disbarment. 





Weapon of fear 
CUMBERLAND, WISC. 

The two major parties, by mak- 
ing use of fear, can very easily 
knock out any third political party 
movement, It is best to make use 
of a good publication, like the 
GUARDIAN, for pointing out the 
evils of the present social system. 

Charles Beaulieu 


PLUMBER 

ante @ ELECTRICIAN, 

® WATCH REPAIR 

RADIO REPAIR, LIQUOR STORE, 

GUARDIAN office has been beseiged 

with calls for these services. If you 

fit any of the above descriptions, 

an ad in the classified section will 
bring gratifying results. 











CHICAGOANS 
WHY PAY MORE? 
Life Insurance at Net Rates 


LOU BLUMBERG 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
HArrison 17-5497 


Fire, Auto & All Other Forms 











Los Angeles 





The ASP presents, Salute to the 
World, “honoring Walt Whitman in 
song, dance, drama. Paul Trivers, 
Mitch Lindeman, Frances Williams, 
Waldemar Hille, Marge Berman, 
Arthur Atkins. Friday. Aug. 12 8:30 
p.m. Factor Hall 6075 W. Pico. 
Tickets $1.10. 


(A.S.P. 509 N. Western) HO 17-4188 








PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service e Eyeglasses 
Repairs e@ Oculists’Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Blvd, 
Los Angeles WEbster 5-1107 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 8S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Special consideration to 


’ GUARDIAN readers. 














MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


PLAY GUITAR 








OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


QUICKLY, EASILY, you'll play 
“Joe Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, 
blues & folk songs with rich 
chord harmonies—even if you 
don’t know a single note now! 
Send $3 for Guitar Method to: 


LORRIE, 241 W. 108 St., N. ¥. 25 


EE! “The Weavers Sing,” 
FRE exciting 48 pp. book 
of folk songs (reg. $1.25). 

















Pm | 
Patronize GUARDIAN advertiz- 
ers—it helps you and us. 








BOOKS 


From the USSR 





Just Received 
THE GREAT 
SOVIET ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Volumes 31 and 32 
(In Russian) 
Complete edition will consist of 
50 volumes. Deluxe printing and 
binding. Profusely illustrated 
with color plates and maps. 
Preceding volumes available. 


Special price per vol. $8.00 
In English 
PAVEL LUKNITSKY 
NISSO 


Most absorbing novel on the life 
of Tadjikistan mountaineers. A 
good picture of life and cus- 
toms in the Pamirs. 
654 pages .... $1.50 
A. G. IVANOV-SMOLENSKY 
ESSAYS on Patho-Physiology of 
the Higher Nervous Activity. 
(According to I. P. Paviov and 
his school). Best seller in non- 
fiction literature from the USSR. 
349 pages .... $1.50 
A. 8. PUSHKIN’S 
Three famous stories: 
THE CAPTAINS DAUGHTER 
163 pages 
DUBROVSKY 


136 pages 
THE TALES OF IVAN BELKIN 
. 112 pages 
In handy size volumes 
illustrated. Excellent reading 
material on your vacation. All 
three volumes—$1.90 ppd. $2.00. 
PLEASE NOTE! On or about 
August 15th we will move our 
56th St. Store to our downtown 
location at 822 Broadway, cor. 
12th St. These larger, more com- 
fortable quarters and _ superior 


richly 


stock reom facilities will enable 
us to give our patrons better 
and more efficient service. 


Ack for our FPRE Cataloe “R-55” 
aE, 
SET, CONTINE 


| 
nrg) 
WY BOOK CORPORATION a} 


55 W. 56 St 822 Broadway 
N.Y. 19,N. Y. N.Y.3,N R 


Telephone: GRamercy 3-201 8-19 
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-AT LAST — 
>THE WHOLE STORY 
rIS TOLD... 


> 


of Oil 


by 
HARVEY iain, 


The Empire ; 


2. sh 1 ah Oe oe oe ee ee ee Oe Oe ee 


The New York Herald 
| Tribune wrote the truth J 
4 > when it said on January | 
°9, 1948, “Thanks to the} 
mixture of unsupported | 
’ argument, official retic- } 
y ence and sheer hypocrisy | 
> which befog the subject, § 
. there can be few peoples < 
, 80 poorly informed of the § 
’ global implications of oil 3 
> production and distribu- 4 
’ tion as the Americans.” 4 


> Now, at long last, Amer- ; 


>icans can learn all they § 
P need to know about oil— 3 
’ the biggest industry in 3 
>the U.S. In The Empire | 
of Oil, Harvey O’Connor 3 
> has, for the first time,¢ 
> packed between two cov- , 
Fers a comprehensive, 
’ thoroughly documented, } 

» absorbingly readable ac- | 

; count of every aspect of ’ 
’ the oil industry, both do- J 
mestic and foreign. , 


‘ Mr. O’Connor devoted | 
five years of full-time re- | 
‘ search and writing to this : 
ybook. The Empire of Oil} 
will be published in No- § 
P vember; it is a long book | 
, —almost 400 pages—and « 
, it will sell for $5 per copy. § 


> = Until publication date— } 
, but not after—we are of- 4 

‘ > fering the book at the 

, special pre - publication 3 
price of $3.50. Combined § 
P with a one-year subscrip- } 

tion to the independent § 
socialist magazine Month-} 
> ly Review, the saving is § 
, even greater—$6 for both } 
> the book and the sub (a 


: saving of $2). ] 


> 
, Please send your check 


y along with the form below 
y —now. 





TWO VICTORIES IN A MONTH 








; 





MONTHLY REVIEW PRESS 
66 Barrow Street 
New York 14, N.Y. 


[J] I enclose $3.50. Send me 
THE EMPIRE OF. OIL as soon 
as it comes off the press. 


[] 1 enclose $6.00 Send me 
THE EMPIRE OF OIL as soon 
os it comes off the press, 
plus a one-year sub to Month- 
ly Review. 


ACAreSE cosccccccceecccesvecess 


City 


CCC RCo eee Eee OEE eees 











Court rules government can't evict 
for refusal to sign loyalty oath 


OHN AND DORIS RUDDER 

won their second victory 
within a month when, on July 
20, a Federal Court of Appeals 
in Washington ruled that they 
could keep their apartment in 
low-rent Lincoln Heights 
Dwellings, despite their refusal 
to sign a tenants’ “loyalty 
oath.” Their earlier victory was 
a Federal Court of Appeals de< 
cision on July 6 that the couple 
could adopt Mrs. Rudder’s 5- 
year-old-son—born out of wed- 
lock—even though a District 
Court ruled against it because 
Mr. Rudder is a Negro (GUAR- 
DIAN, 17/18). 

The D.C. Code under which 


N.J. prosecutor of 
Trenton Six case 
gets judgeship bid 


pour YEARS after a jury in 
effect had agreed that the 
New Jersey case against the 
Trenton Six was an attempted 
frame-up, the man _ primarily 
responsible for the prosecution 
was nominated for a county 
judgeship, On July 13 N. J. Gov. 
Robert Meyner (D.), sent to the 
State Senate the name of Mario 
Volpe (R.). 

As Mercer County prosecutor 
Volpe from 1948 to 1951 tried to 
convict and send to _ their 
deaths six N.J. Negroes for the 
murder of aged second-hand 
furniture dealer William Hor- 
ner. After the murder Trenton 
police armed with tommyguns 
raided the Negro section of the 
city, seized the six. 


MEDIEVAL TACTICS: Volpe 
announced that the six had 
confessed, but evidence showed 
that they had been drugged, 
beaten, tortured, held incom- 
municado. The murder weap- 
ons, two pop bottles, were im- 
pounded by Volpe: when ex- 
amination showed that finger- 
prints on the bottles in no way 
matched those of the six, the 
evidence was suppressed. 

The key witness—the only 
one who identified the six— 
admitted she had been coached 
by Volpe. The first trial re- 
sulted in a guilty verdict and 
death sentence: the verdict was 
reversed by the N.J. Supreme 
Court. 

The second trial in 1951 
ended in an acquittal of four, 
a “compromise” verdict of 
guilty for two, with a recom- 
mendation of mercy. The 
GUARDIAN stirred a world- 
wide protest with its stories 
branding the Trenton frame-up 
a “Northern Scottsboro case.” 


NAACP PROTEST:. .Through- 
out the trials Volpe was plainly 
contemptuous of the Negro de- 
fendants. Earlier he had de- 
fended in court a Trenton 
nightclub charged with refus- 
ing to serve Negroes. 

The NAACP last week sent 
letters of strong protest to the 
N.J. Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee against the nomination; it 
cited not only his conduct in 
the Trenton Six case but his 
record of allowing 17 first- 
degree murder defendants to 
“cop” a plea—make a deal with 
the prosecutor to change their 
pleas of innocent to guilty on 
a lesser charge. 

Gov. Meyner predicted that 
Volpe “will be a very able 
judge.” 


the Rudders were threatened 
provides that month-to-month 
tenancy may be ended on 30- 
days’ notice and without the 
landlord's giving a reason, But 
the government as landlord 
cannot act thus arbitrarily, 
said the July 20 ruling, “for, 
unlike private landlords, it is 
subject to the requirements of 
due process of law” and such 
arbitrary action “is not due 
process.” 


BIG STEP FORWARD: The 
U.8. Housing Act of 1937 was 


amended by the 1952 “loyalty” 
rider of Rep. Ralph Gwinn 
(R-N. Y.) to require tenants to 
swear they are not members of 
any organization on the Attor- 





ney General’s “subversive” list. 
The ruling said the Rudders’ 
refusal to deny membership 
“was not proof that they are 
members” and added: 

“Even proof that they were 
members of, e.g., a ‘totalitarian’ 
organization, knowing nothing 


of its character, would be an 
arbitrary ground for an ad- 
ministrative decision to evict 
them from public housing.” 

The ruling pointed out that 
the Housing Authority had not 
given the Rudders a hearing 
and that the “subversive” list 
was meant for use in screening 
employes and not tenants. The 
ruling did not touch the ques- 
tion whether the Gwinn 
amendment was constitutional. 
A spokesman for the American 
Civil Liberties Union, recalling 
that the ACLU had attacked 
the Gwinn Amendment a year 
ago as unconstitutional, told 
the GUARDIAN that the ruling 
in the Rudder case “is definite- 
ly a big step forward” in the 
general fight for the people's 
civil liberties. 











































people. 


us, too. 


with China.” 


Sfondard rand 






“Mr. Chairman... 







Lest We Forget 


TEN YEARS AGO THIS MONTH, on Aug. 6, 1945, an atom 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. 


ONE YEAR AGO THIS MONTH, on Aug. 9, 1954, a mighty 
voice in our land was stilled when the Hon. Vito Marcantonio fell 
dead in the rain on a street corner in the city he loved. 

In SOLEMN COMMEMORATION of these two fateful anni- 


ersaries, it seems uniquely appropriate to recall the words of Vito 
Marcantonio in his last address in Congress on Dec. 15, 1950, on 
Hiroshima and the future peace of the world: 


“Remember one thing: 


“A bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. It had terrible 
consequences but it did not frighten the people of China... 
the people of Korea. . . the people of Asia. The threatened 
use of the atomic bomb has only alienated decent-minded 


“Mr. Chairman, the best defense of these United States 
is not armaments; the best defense of these United States 
is a policy of peace. 


“I say that our problems can be resolved without the 
sacrifice of a single interest of the American people . . 
courageously carrying out honest negotiations for peace. 

“But you cannot enter into these honest negotiations 
unless you recognize the right of the Chinese people to 


self-determination and national unity. We must accept the 
people of Asia and China as equals. 


“The best defense of America does not lie in the atom 
bomb. It can be thrown in both directions and destroy 


“The best defense of America lies in a policy of peace, 
and today specifically the best defense of America is peace 


—From I Vote My Conscience, a selection of the 
speeches and political writings of Vito Marcan- 
tonio; a work now in preparation by the Vito 
Marcantonio Memorial, 1484 Ist Av., N. 
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NEW YORK 


CALENDAR 


CLUB CINEMA, 430 Sixth Av. Aug. 
6: “WOMAN IN THE WINDOW.” 
Exciting suspense story directed by 
the great German, Fritz Lang, who 
also made “Fury.” With Edward G. 





Robinson, Joan Bennett and Ray- 
mond Massey. Showings: Sat. only 
from 9:00 p.m. Adm.: Members 81; 
non-members, $1.25. Next week: 
“THE BROWNING VERSION.” 











NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 








PORT. RADIO—List $28.05, SPEC. 
$17.50 with batt. Standard Brand 
Dist., 143 4th Av. (Bet. 13-14 Sts.) 
GR 3-7819. Open Sat. Air Condi- 
tioned. 
tokens, 


COMBINATION storm-screen win- 

dows. VENETIAN BLINDS, table 

pads, radiator enclosures. MIR- 

RORS, GLASS & MARBLE TOPS, 
JOHN KOBLICK 

238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 


LARGE SAVINGS—Good modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see. Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 


HI - FIDELITY RADIO - PHONO- 
GRAPHS. Sales, Installation, Serv- 
ice. VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 
3d Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 


SERVICES 

















1 hour free parking or 2 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are availcble at 
40c a line (five words); minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7. 











FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal & business. Fire, health, 
acc. theft, etc. insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex. Av. N.Y. 17 MU 8-2837. 





MOVING e STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Rockaway, Long Beach & other re- 
sorts to 50 mi. N.Y.C, Call: Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000. 





CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations 
for home, office, most reasonable. 

STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Eighth Av. CH $-8325 





FINE FURS . 
Fur coats of every description. Also 
minks, stoles, jackets & capes at 
$ saving. Expert REMODELING and 
repairing or converting your old 
fur coat to fur lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 


OR 5-7713 315 Seventh Av. 





ESTER OO 











PLUMBERS 
Wanted: 2's: ERS 
®mMOVERS 
ELECTRICIANS, CARPENTERS 
CABINET MAKERS, MERCHANTS, 
If you render any of these kinds 
of services or own any kind of 
store in almost any city in the 
U.S., an ad in the GUARDIAN is 
certain to bring excellent results. 
GUARDIAN readers have been 
known to travel 50 miles to 
patronize our advertisers, 








TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Av., N. Y. C. 
DAY-NITE SERVICE 





WA 3-1370 

RADIO -TV REPAIR specialist. 
Very reasonable rate. Same day 
service. Witch-hunt victim. AL- 


VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408. 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice 
of woods and finishes. Hi-Fi in- 
stallations. Drawings, estimates free. 
Beran-Orban, 322 E, 23d OR 4-6123. 








WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS — 
Service — Sales. New machines, 
parts, supplies. Thor, Bendix, Mon- 
itor, ABC, Norge, Maytag. Used 
washers bought and sold. 

WASHCO-B'klyn. Phone GE 4-4228 


JIMMY'S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling 
where. Good service at 
prices. ST 9-3262. 





any- 
bargain 





Carl BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 

Automobile, Fire, Life, 

GR 5-3826 

799 Broadway (Cor 


etc. 
llth St.) 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 
MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Phone now and plan 
your cocktail or dinner parties. 
Hor d’Ouevres at all times. Tel.: 
ES 3-9490. 








FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT 





Large attracive room, near River- 
side Dr. Furnished & completely 
private with adjoining washroom. 
Call mornings until 1 p.m. Eve. 
6-8 p.m. Mrs. Rose Wallach, 315 
W. 98 St., N.Y.C. 





WEST END AV. in 70’s. Cool, airy 
room, bachelor apt., kitchen priv. 
optional, semi-private entrance, ele- 
vator bldg., near transp., tel, handy. 
Reasonable. TR 4- 2445. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? We make it 
mahogany. Refinishing, repairing 
and polishing furniture in your 
home, Estimates free. IN 9-6827, 





JIM’S EXPRESS. Young vet. Move 
inexpensively. $3 per hr. City, 
mountains, resorts. Daily trips. New 
station wagon. CA 8-3174. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable. 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled. 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal] Attention 





Looking for a summer rental? 
Be sure to consult GUARDIAN’s 
National Classified Section 








HOMELINE FURNITURE & 

APPIANCE CO. 
leading brands of 

Furniture, TV & Appliances 


All 


Best Quality — Lowest Prices 

1959 Brooklyn Av. AN 2-8134 

Open evenings except Tues. | 
= Mn Men heen Me nhl a no Mere Mo Mh Mr. Mn thro Ahr. Mr ohn. ths’ 





No Mere Hiroshimas 


ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


Morrison, Bishop Arthur W. 


Auspices: Hiroshima 
Emery Shipser, Chairman, 





TEN YEARS AFTER 
HIROSHIMA 
COMMEMORATIVE MEETING 


DEDICATED TO 


Mutual control of test nuclear explosions, East and West 
Putiing the atom to work for peace and health 


CARNEGIE HALL, WED., AUG. 10, at 8 P.M. 
... SPEAKERS... 


DRAMATIC PRESENTATION: 


SPONSORS (Partial List) 
Emily G. Balch, Van Wyck Brooks, Dr. Allan M. Butler, Witter Byn- 
ner, Henry Seidel Canby, Prof. Thomas I. Emerson, Royal W. France, 
Prof. Wm. Ernest Hocking, Prof. Elizabeth E. Hoyt, Prof. Erich Kah- 
ler, Rev. Dr. Dana E. Klotzle, Hon, Stanley Moffatt, Prof. Philip 
Moulton, Lewis Mumford, Dr. 
Nathan Rev. Dr. Sheiby Rooks, Dr. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Rev. Dr. 
Stanley Stuber, Dr. G. H. Whipple, J. Raymond Walsh. 
ADMISSION: $1.00, 1.50, 2.50. 


Commemorative Committee, Rev. 


—_, 


RABBI LOUIS D. GROSS 
“THE SEARCH” 


Otto 


Dr. Guy 


1133 Broadway. Tel. WA 9-1855 








Artists to talk 
at ASP forum 


GtARisent Forums present- 
ed by the N.Y. Council of 
the Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions will open the second half 
of the season Suriday evening, 
Aug. 7, with a discussion of “Art 
in Society” by artists Ernest 
Crichlow and Robert Gwath- 
mey. 

Other forums scheduled are: 
“Folk Music—Fact and Fancy,” 
led by a well-known musicolo- 
gist, Aug. 14; reading of a new 
play on the pre-Civil War 
period by Lester Cole, Aug. 21; 
readings by Dr. Annette T. 
Rubinstein from “I Vote My 
Conscience,” the forthcoming 
political autobiography of Vito 
Marcantonio, Aug. 28. 

The forums are held every 
Sunday at 8:30 p.m. on the ter- 
race of Penthouse 10 A, 59 W. 
71 St. 


Give This Paper 
To A Friend 


Keep It Moving! 








LIQUIDATION SALE 


GIVING UP MY FABRIC 
BUSINESS. MUST SELL 
MY ENTIRE STOCK 


10,000 yds. of beautiful fab- 
rics before Aug. 15. Slip 
cover, upholstery, drapery 
fabrics at sacrifice prices. 
Savings up to 70%. 


No reasonable offer refused. 


Serop Fabrics, 578 3d Av. 
(38 St.) MU 6-0148. 











SOMETHING NEW IN SOVIET FILMS... 


‘DEVOTIO 


4 Latest Soviet NewsREELS 2? 
[coot) STANLE ™ se 


42 & 4) STS. 
















799 B’way, Rm. 545 GR 3-5740 
MANHATTAN 
MIMEO LETTER SERVICE 
Quality Work e Quick Service ( 
Mimeograph @ Offset e Printing } 
Addressing @ Complete iar 
Wedding, birth and social an- 
nouncements -—S.A. Jaffe, Prop, 


- en 





Lonerrcerng * 


The smart homemaker knows the . 
value of o lounge chair in adding 
i individuality and sparkle to the 
$ modern home. Here is one whose 
E meticulous craftsmanship, grace- . 
ful design and built-in comfort is 
i truly a wonderful surprise at such § 
: a low price. : 

{ This chair is an exciting blend of : 
walnut or blonde birch and the 

} casual charm of hand woven rush. : 

‘ : It offers you eye-catching modern 4 
‘ 4 beauty at an old fashioned purse ; 


en 29" 


if net ma 
ia our factories, 
would regularly 
be $59.95 
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; NEW YORK: 

4 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-730 

ij WHITE PLAINS: B 
41 Mamaroneck Av. 

] WH 8-4788. Free cata-j | 
log. Enclose 25c; postage 4 

| & handling. Decorator’ 

% service available, I-ee} °: 
parking. Open Thurs. f «3 
till 9, Sat. till 6. E 











Hiroshima rally Aug. 10 at Carnegie 


EW YORK WILL mark the 

tenth anniversary of the 
atom-destruction of Hiroshima 
with a public meeting Wednes- 
day evening, Aug. 10, at Car- 
negie Hall. 


The meeting, organized by 
the newly-formed Hiroshima 
Commemorative Committee, 
will feature speakers Arthur 
Upham Pope and Rabbi Louis 
D. Gross. It will also include 
the presentation of a play spe- 
cially written for the meeting, 
called The Search and starring 
Alice Childress. 


The Rev. Dr. Guy Emery 
Shipler, editor of the Church- 
man, has gathered a long ligt 
of distinguished sponsors for 
the meeting, including Van 
Wyck Brooks, Emily G. Balch, 








France, Bishop Arthur W. 
Moulton, Prof. Philip Morrison, 
Prof. William Ernest Hocking. 


The meeting will call for 
east-west control of nuclear 
weapons tests, peaceful uses of 
atomic energy and no more 
Hiroshimas. Tickets at $1, $1.50 
and $2.50 available at commit- 





Henry Seidel Canby, Prof. tee offices, 1133 Broadway; tel. 
Thomas Emerson, Royal W. WA 9-1855. 
RESORTS 





Your Vacation Spot 


WINGODALE 
L re) D GS E on Lake Ellis 

Wingdale, N.Y. 
An incomparable interracial resort 

August 5 & 6 Weekend: 
Return Engagement 

Pete Seeger and Eda & Nicki 
from $42 per person Day Camp 


Wingdale Lodge send for brochure 
202 W. 40th St. CHickering 4-0723 





CRYSTALLAKE PLAYHOUSE 


Directed by Howard daSilva 


Aug. 6........The Gamblers 
featuring Ed Roney 


Aug. 10.The Cherry Orchard 
featuring Marjorie Nelson 














Dance orchestra. Songs by Nina 
Dova, Orch, Folk & Squares with 
Cliff Bullard e Arts & crafts 
for adults. 9 clay tennis courts, 
fishing, boating on private Cry- 
stal Lake, 1,500 woodland acres. 






Ellenville, : 
Lodge New York = 
Symphony of the Air: 
—Festival at Ellen- 
ville, Aug. 3-Sept. 3. 
Theater Group. 


Free week-end to tennis 
tournament winners. 


Chestertown, New York 
Chestertown 3830 N.k, OL 3-1884 
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= Social, folk and square dancing, 
=clay tennis courts, golf, fishing, 
=and all other sports, arts & 
=crafts, painting, fired ceramics. 
= European plan available. 


=N. Y¥.C, CH 2-2453 Ellenville 502 


YSTALLA 
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CAMP MIDVALE 


MIDVALE, N. J. TErhune 5-2160 


THE ONLY COOPERA- 
TIVE INTERRACIAL 
RESORT THAT OF- 
FERS SO MUCH FOR 
SO LITTLE. 


ONLY $33-$39 PER WEEK 





Beautiful Swimming Pool ¢ 
All Sports ¢ Planned Ac- 
tivities ©¢ Entertainment °¢ 
Dancing @ Delicious Meals @ 
Nursery @® Day Camp @ Re- 
decorated Rooms. 


CHILDREN $26 — INCL. DAY CAMP 
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CAMP LAKELAND ~ 
4 





| 


On Beautiful SYLVAN LAKE — 65 miles from N_ Y.C. 
Tops in Food ¢@ Excellent Accommodatioris ¢® Sports 
Outstanding Cultural Staff featuring: 

Meyer and Luba Eisenberg @® Nadyne Brewer 
Harvey Schreibman ¢© Edith Segal © Teddy Schwartz 
Guest Artist: Sunday A.M., PETE SEEGER 


NEW RECREATION HALL — TV, Library, place to relax 
SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 


For Special Family Plan call AL 5-6283 or write 
1 Union Square W., New York City 3. 


4 32nd Season 


ACCORD 1, N. Y. 
@ 160 Beautiful Acres @ Arts & Crafts 
eSwimming e Golf Nearby e Tennis 
® Folk, Sq. Dancing e Art Classes 
11 Miles to Empire State 

Music Festival (Aug. 3-Sept. 4) 
Adults $45 up Children $32.50 up 
Activities Director: ARDEN EAST 





An intimate resort with BIG Actel facilities 
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August 8, 1955 





Pe A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
es 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 








Hungarian hand embroidered 


Peasant Blouse 


Exquisite Magyar blouses in 
white Swiss voile with beauti- 
ful multicolor hand embroidery. 
Hand smocked and hand em- 
broidered in Hungary’ with 
D.M.C. thread. Colorful, wash- 
able, serviceable. Equally flat- 
tering with skirt or slacks, 

$ 4° 
party or everyday 
wear. Sizes 32 to 42. 


Specify color é size. ppd. 


For sports, Office, 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Girl’s Blouse 


Ages 4-10 


Of same material and design as 
adult blouse. In white voile 
with choice of red, blue or 
multicolor embroidery, Sizes by 
age: 4, 6, 8 and 10. 


ppd. $4.50 














Exquisite... Gorgeous... Lovely 


We're out of 
adjectives to 
describe these 


Hand Blocked 
Cotton Print 
SKIRTS 


from India 


We had beautiful hand washable Indian prints made into 
peasant-style skirts with zipper closures and button-down 
belts. They have Hindu designs in multicolor with back- 
grounds of your choice of black, blue, green or natural 
cream. Waist sizes 24” to 32”. In ordering be 
sure to include waist size and background color. 


$450 


postpaid 











CHEF'S 
UTILITY SET 


Fit for the proudest kitchen. 
Old world craftsmanship with 
modern design mark this set of 
Ancienne Maison cutlery by 
EKCO of France. A_ 6-inch 
blade on the large cook’s 
knife, plus a vegetable and a 
paring knife, triple riveted 
handles with tang running 
through to the base. Comes 
in handsome gift case of flex- 
ible plastic in fleur - -de - lis 

Ppd. $6.95 


Hungarian Hand Embroidered 


CHILD'S DRESS 


White Swiss voile with beautiful 
ted, blue or multicolor embroid- 
ery. Hand smocked and hand 
embroidered with D.M.C. thread 
in Hungary. Washable. For ages 


3, 4, 5 or 6, ppd. $3.50 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Description of Item 




















Name 


Address 
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(N. ¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL 


No COD's. Full payment must accompany each order. Make checks 
Or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
CHILDREN'S 
RECORDS 
10° Long-Playing 


... featuring ... 
Pete Seeger Charity Bailey 
Lead Belly Cisco Houston 
Alan Mills Adelaide V. Way 


Here is a collection of enter- 
taining, educational children’s 
records performed by the 
country’s leading artists. They 
are superbly re- 





corded on long- 
EACH playing (33% 


- 95 rpm) _ records. 
% There is a selec- 
ppd. | tion forall 








ages. 





AMERICAN FOLK SONGS 


R CHILOREN 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. N.Y. FP 701 | 
American Folk Songs for Chil- 
dren. Pete Seeger. No. 701. 
Suitable all ages. 


Birds, Beasts, Bugs and Little 
Fishes. Pete Seeger. No. 710. 
Animal songs for very young. 








More Songs to Grow On. Alan 
Mills with guitar. No. 709. For 
very young. 


Birds, Beasts, Bugs and Bigger 
Fishes, Pete Seeger. No. 711. 
Animal songs for school days. 


Follow the Sunset. Charity 
Bailey with narration by Rob- 
ert Emmett. No. 706. A begin- 
ning geography record with 9 
songs from around the world. 
Adapted from the book by Her- 
man and Nina Schneider. 


Songs to Grow On. Pete See- 
ger, Charity Bailey, Lead Belly, 
Adelaide Van Way and Cisco 
Houston. American folk songs 
for school ages. No. 720. 











VITO MARCANTONIO 
Dec. 10, 1902 — Aug. 9, 1954 


ax. b BIN 


HOW MANY~—grateful these days for the precious few small 
blessings forthcoming from today’s machine-made legisla- 
tors—realize what an almighty blessing it was to have had Vito 
Marcantonio in the Congress of the United States for almost all 
the years from 1934 to 1950? 

This writer knew Marc for all those years and more—in the 
’30’s as a news reporter comes to know a news-making political 
figure; in the ’40’s and until his death last August as friend and 
ally in the many great efforts in which American labor and the 
progressive movement knew in Marc their staunchest advocate. 
Students of our government may one day reach the conclusion, 
as I have for myself, that Vito Marcantonio to date has had no 
peer as an all-around, triple-threat people’s advocate in the 
history of the U.S. House of Representatives. Others may have 
their candidates for this eminence (already I hear cries of 
“Thaddeus Stevens,” “Abraham Lincoln,” “Fiorello La Guardia”) 
and these columns will welcome such a debate. 

These paragraphs do not set out to review Marc’s whole 
career—although there was scarcely a people’s issue in all his 
years in Congress on which he did not either initiate the legis- 
lation or lead the fight for its passage. Rather the writer’s 
purpose is to highlight three guiding themes of Marcantonio’s 
and to urge rededication to them on this, the first anniversary 
of his untimely death. 


FROM THE OUTSET OF THE COLD WAR in 1946, through the 

Truman Doctrine of 1947, the mounting war programs of ’48- 
49. the start of the Korean War and the threat against Vietnam 
and China, Marcantonio was the principal spokesman in his 
country for peace. The cynical coalition of Democrats, Repub- 
licans and Liberals which defeated him for Congress in 1950 
failed to silence him. The peace for which Marcantonio’s was 
the lone voice in Congress at the start of the Korean War became 
the demand of the whole American people—the demand which 
brought about the downfall of the Cold War Democrats in 1952. 

Now, three years later, the course which Marcantonio de- 
manded “in the highest interest of the American people” has 
become the course of the nation—twice at Geneva, in the forth- 
coming U.S.-Chinese talks, in the disarmament conferences 
scheduled for the end of this month. 

Who can say that the course of peace would today be even 
the fitful course of this nation without courage and example. 


yaex CALLED MARC A COMMUNIST—maliciously, knowing 

this to be a lie and hoping to impair his effectiveness. Yet 
despite the canards, no liberty-loving American in his years did 
more to implant the principle that the first defense of American 
liberties is the defense of the rights of Communists, That this 
philosophy should have been the contribution of the Represen- 
tative in Congress of the slums of East Harlem is a tart com- 
mentary indeed on the Ivy League libertarians of his time. For 
this fight, too, will be won—and when it is, the tribute will belong 
to the man who fought the witch-hunt in America a decade or 
more before it became fashionable to be “anti-McCarthy.” 


EINALLY, BUT FOREMOST in the makeup of this unerring man 
of the people was his belief in independent political action. 
Marc’s early political affiliation, inherited from his mentor 
Fiorello La Guardia, was Republican. In his book this meant anti- 
Tammany, the only such course then practical. But Marc was a 
New Dealer, too, like La Guardia. Thus it become a political 
necessity for these men to abandon traditional politics to help 
bring the principled American Labor Party into existence. 

When the crises of the Cold War forced the abdication of the 
ALP’s labor leadership, Marc stepped in and for five years, until 
the end of 1953, sought to hold the ALP and the national Pro- 
gressive Party together as the functioning cadre of a people’s 
political realignment which he felt sure must come. 

This he was unable to do against the “lesser-evil” tendencies 
which have now brought independent political action to its low- 
est point in American politics in 20 years. 

But this principle, too, will have its rebirth and its new 
victories and when it does the very finest we can hope for it is 
that it will produce representative government in our land as 
true to the people and their democratic heritage as was Vito 
Marcantonio, —John T, McManus 


There will be a memorial tribute to Vito Marcantonio at noon 
Tues, Aug. 9, at his grave in Woodlawn Cemetery, Bronx, N. Y., 
under auspices of the Vito Marcantonio Memorial. 





